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HE following pages, though some controversial strains may run 
through them, are inspired on the whole by a sense of pleasure 
and relief. I have read Professor E. B. Holt’s book on ‘*‘ The Concept 
of Consciousness’’ and I have understood it. At least I think so; 
and if the sequel should prove the contrary, I hope the author or his 
friends will admonish me publicly or privately. Impotence to under- 
stand the new American philosophy has weighed upon me for years. 
The trouble could hardly lie in any want of sympathy on my part 
with the general direction of the school nor (what is a great bond) 
with its aversions; indeed, my ‘‘ Life of Reason’’ was taken in some 
quarters for a contribution to the movement. Could I have become 
afflicted so soon with the intellectual deafness of age? Or were the 
new developments of the school so profound and so scientific as to 
baffle my ignorance and superficiality? There may be something in 
each of these explanations; but now that after long and painful 
efforts I feel I have overcome the difficulty, I do not hesitate to say 
that it lay chiefly in this—that the new American philosophy (a 
fusion of transcendentalism, pragmatism, immediatism, and logical 
realism) is itself perplexed by confused thinking, half-meant, random 
assertions, undigested traditions, uncouth diction, and words turned 
from their right use. Never was a group of thinkers so sophisticated 
and so ill-edueated ; Greek sophistry was perverse, but it was skilful; 
medieval scholastic language was barbarous, but it was plain. ‘‘It 
is said,’’ Mr. Holt writes (p. 313), ‘‘that a third [theory] has been 
devised by Dewey, which I regret my inability to discuss because 
after careful perusal of the words I have been unable to gather a 
connected meaning.’’ Now what has happened to Mr. Holt with one 
of his colleagues has happened to me with most of them, and in a lesser 
measure with Mr. Holt himself: not that his style is at all better, but 
that his wits are sharp, he leans on logic and physics more unequivo- 
eally, and above all he earries his doctrines out boldly to their 
extreme consequences, and so relieves us of the suspicion that he 
might not have meant in the beginning what he seemed to say. 
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The fundamental thesis is this: that consciousness is nothing but 
its immediate objects, which are all exactly what they would be if no 
one was conscious of them. These objects are of every sort—terms, 
propositions, sensible qualities, relations, values, emotions. They 
are all universals, that is, they are all capable of being repeated 
without losing their identity; and the only sense in which they may 
become particular is that, when repeated in a determinate context. 
the object so individuated can not be repeated again, unless, indeed, 
the whole context is repeated; so that (unless the world goes round 
in cycles) each fact in it is particular, although, when abstracted 
from its context, it remains a universal still, and is identical with 
all the other instances of it that may be found in other contexts. 
When any of these beings—say the dise of the full moon—comes 
under observation, it enters a mental context which is more limited 
than the context it has in the mathematical and even in the material 
world; but in all three worlds it remains the same identical universal 
being, and there is no sense in supposing that it is sometimes a 
mathematical disc, sometimes a material disc, and sometimes a 
psychic dise in its nature. It is always that being the entire nature 
of which is simply to be a dise—a logical or essential dise if you will; 
and this identical being when it appears in the evolution of nature 
is a disc materialized, and when it appears in consciousness is a dise 
perceived; not that these are two different sorts of disc, but the 
same universal dise in different contexts. 

An implication of this view, which Mr. Holt is far from depre- 
eating, is that no being is intrinsically logical, psychic, or material, 
but that each may enter any of these fields, so that feelings and pur- 
poses may be a part of natural objects, wooden tables and multiplica- 
tion tables may be parts of the mind, and equations and laws may be 
parts of both mind and matter; while mind and matter, with all that 
is in them, remain parts of the realm of logical or neutral being. 
A point, or the binomial theorem, is nothing essentially mathematical 
or ideal; it may be a physical and existential element, and indeed 
material things are composed of nothing but universals of one sort 
or another, evolving in accordance with some formula itself abstract 
and universal. Even thought is not essentially mental, for it is 
nothing but the objects thought of—triangles, trees, people—and 
these miscellaneous objects may lie perfectly well in nature and 
grow, at the same time that they appear in consciousness and are 
noticed. Pleasure itself is not essentially psychic. When it is felt 
it is brought within consciousness, but it may lie unnoticed in the 
movement and relations of things. The roses that blush unseen do 
not waste their fragrance, because fragrance is pleasant in itself 
and can not be wasted; it may merely be missed, and not figure in 
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the sensations of a dull passer-by. What defines the psychic field, 
and raises what lies within it to the conscious power, is the response 
of the nervous system; a response which may be to anything em- 
bodied in the environment, at any distance of time or space, and, of 
course, among other things, to beauties, purposes, and all other 
values supposed to be essentially immaterial, but really as truly 
embodied in matter as are mathematical volumes and velocities. 
Memories and fancies are simply remote or abstract elements of 
nature to which the nervous system is responding. Furthermore, 
errors exist in the absence of opinion. The mere apprehension of 
some neutral being is not an error, nor can any term be false in itself. 
But when a formula begins to be expressed in a series of facts, that 
formula is equivalent to the proposition that it is so expressed, and 
to the purpose that it shall be; and if a contrary formula, also in 
operation, requires different facts to express it at the same point 
of time and place, one or both must be disavowed by the facts and 
must fail; and the one that fails will be an error. When we are 
deceived it is merely that one of these ill-fated propositions actually 
afloat in the world has come within our hypnotie view. It is a little 
failure in creation that our errors register and are, as if we registered 
and were a failure in the Stock Exchange. 

This system is an immense simplification, and I can well imagine 
the sigh of relief and exultation with which the distracted pupil of 
modern philosophy might greet it. Art remains long, however, in 
spite of the impatience of genius, and we are not at the end of the 
story. 

It is to be observed—for it is a sign of the times—that the system 
is confident and ambitious. ‘‘ We shall one day learn that all being 
is a single, infinite, deductive system in which the entire variety 
develops deductively from a relatively small number of funda- 
mental propositions’’ (p. 164). The aim is not to put together a 
personal system of philosophy, judicial, imaginative, religious, but 
rather to discover the system which is in the universe. Such is the 
aim of science, although scientific men may be less conscious of it and 
less prone than philosophers to anticipate the total system that might 
eome to light in the end. When philosophers try to be scientific they 
are apt to fall into metaphysics—I mean into the abuse of making 
central and generative of the whole universe some principle peculiar 
to a particular field, in which personally they are most at home; 
so that their scientific philosophies are personal, after all. Hence 
the saying of Pascal that the principles of the philosophers are all 
true, but their systems false, because the contrary principles are true 
also. Mr. Holt will have it that propositions generate things and 
that deduction dominates evolution. Now this is pretty plainly an 
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abuse of logic and a reversion to a Platonic sort of metaphysics. The 
new logic is no doubt better than the old; it is mathematical instead 
of grammatical, and it leans on a more thorough and loving study of 
nature, discerning forms of change 





processes, laws, equations— 
which, in facet, are woven far more intimately and lastingly into the 
structure of nature than are the plastie types, zoological and moral, 
on which the ancients doted. But forms of change are not changes, 
any more than ideals of man are men. To identify definitions with 
things and deduce existence from ultimate dialectical elements is 
gnostic procedure; and Mr. Holt’s ontological hierarchy has a 
strangely gnostic air. Here it is, in abridgment:' identity, differ- 
ence, number, the negative, logico-mathematical entities, forms of 
order, algebras innumerable, secondary qualities, intensity, geom- 
etry, higher mathematics, space, time, motion, mass, mechanics, 
physics entire, chemistry, material things, life, sciences of life (like 
paleontology), consciousness, psychology, anthropology, history, 
value. 

Before we reach time in this chain of beings we are in the eternal, 
and although Mr. Holt makes propositions identical with forces and 
deduction identical with causation (for a realist with the motto that 
‘‘everything is what it is and not something else’’ he identifies a good 
many things) it is clear that in the timeless the only procession pos- 
sible, like that of the persons of the Trinity, will be by way of 
essential complement or explication, without creation or change. 
Of course if we begin by taking a pregnant proposition we shall 
find that others ‘‘follow’’; but the succession and the difference be- 
tween synthesis and analysis lie in our method of survey; in the 
object there is only a mutual implication of elements, since it is 
out of time, as our survey is not. Again, until we reach space and 
material things, various propositions or purposes can not meet in 
conflict or meet at all, unless they involve one another. How in the 
eternal menagerie shall identity devour difference, or intensity sting 
and drive off the algebras innumerable, all of which must remain 
what they are? The superexistential is a happy family. If the 
eternal is to suffer it must become incarnate, and a mortal mother 
must be found for the child. Facts are transformations of previous 
facts, by which new qualities, themselves changeless, come to take 
the place of others, perhaps very like them, so that the transition is, 
or seems, continuous; but these qualities are not facts on their own 
account, preexisting and coming together in space, like so many 
atoms, to compose the new being; they are connected by no external 
relations of genesis, position, or date, but only by those essential rela- 
tions which must bind them always. I am not so rash as to deny that 


1 Page 155 seq. 
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an algebraic expression exists for succession—the order of an irre- 
versible manifold in one dimension, or something of that sort; but 
the fertility described by that formula or any other is not its own, but 
that of things; else the.formula, which is a timeless being, would 
have tended to breed its material expression always and every- 
where from all eternity; and as the negative would have been equally 
omnipresent and active, creation would have been stifled in the 
womb, and there would be nothing but a perpetual and universal in- 
hibition of every formula by every other. The initial bias of matter, 
accident, or brute existence unequally distributed must first give logic 
its foothold in time and place, if deductive evolution is to be set roll- 
ing; it must supply a groundless arbitrary premiss of fact from 
which local and real consequences may follow. Mr. Holt’s meta- 
physies is too Platonic; it leaves us in the air.? 

The whole timeless prologue to creation is, therefore, useless for 
deducing those material objects which, according to Mr. Holt, make 
up consciousness when the nervous system responds to them; but it 
is not useless altogether, because without it we should not under- 
stand how consciousness catches sight of many things which are 
apparently not parts of the material environment. If, however, 
material things are themselves compounded of immaterial elements, 
any proposition they justify or any appearance they present may be 
an integral part of them, and, therefore, of the consciousness of 
them, when one arises. The devil, for instance, sometimes appears 
or is thought of, and yet, perhaps, is not one of the material irri- 
tants of the nervous system; but if the devil is a part of the nega- 
tive, as he says in Faust that he is, he will turn out to have been 
always a component element of nearly everything on earth; and 
consciousness, being a cross-section of things on earth, may very 
easily strike that negative vein in the quartz, and catch the silhouette 
of Satan in any thing. Unfortunately there are things which 
it is harder to make room for in the outer world than for the 
principle of negation. Suppose I am at sea, a prey to mounting 

2 There is, indeed, a very different metaphysical system adumbrated in the new 
philosophy; a temporal mechanism of qualitative existent elements, minima 
sensibilia and intelligibilia, which should foregather, like the atoms of Anaxa- 
goras or the perceptions of Hume, into images and processes. Logistic theory 
would be driven, I suspect, to such a mechanism of immediate data, if it realized 
the impossibility of deducing a flux from timeless terms and timeless proposi- 
tions. But this would be to abandon the courageous metaphysical conceptualism 
of Mr. Holt, who thinks the concept of flux is a flux in person; it would be to 
push nominalism into the heart of mathematics, maintaining (as I understand 
Mr. Bertrand Russell now does) that only the instances of anything (of num- 
bers, for example) have any kind of being whatever, while as for universals, like 


the numbers themselves, they can be only predicates, and ‘‘it is a fallacy even to 
mention them.’’ 
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nausea, and at the same time intent on the cruel, insultingly 
blue vault of heaven. Where, in the environment, is this cruel 
vault, this insulting blue, and this restless feeling? We might agree 
on all hands that these things are nowhere, if we consider their 
intrinsic being; the immediate data of experience need have no 
place in nature—they may be homeless and unattached, like some 
heaven of musie or religion. Yet Mr. Holt maintains, I hardly see 
on what evidence, that no being appears to consciousness unless it is 
actually an integral element, however formal, of the environment to 
which the nervous system is responding; and the nervous system, he 
admits, is nothing but a material mechanism responding to a material 
world. It follows that the vault, the blue, the cruelty, the insult, 
and the nausea, are integral elements in the scene of my voyage. 
The nausea travels, I suppose, from the unhappy waves (for the 
pathetic fallacy is obvious and sober truth for this system) through 
the decks into the stomach. The vault is presumably a cross-section 
of the atmosphere; but is it forty miles high, or lower, and at what 
distance does it sink into the sea? Does the blue color lie on this 
vault only, as I seem to see it, or does it pervade the air? And are 
the cruelty and insults there chronically, or only when the seasick 
passenger passes unheeded beneath? In any ease it is a relief to 
remember that these self-subsisting qualities and feelings, though 
exactly what we feel, subsist unfelt; the waves are not conscious of 
their inherent nausea, and the blue sky meets them at the horizon all 
unseen. In another place Mr. Holt condemns the notion of the 
subconscious; there may be as much forgotten or unrecovered con- 
sciousness as we choose, but there can be no unconscious or subeon- 
scious consciousness. I should agree to that; but is not an unfelt 
feeling much the same thing? Are we not confusing logical char- 
acter with natural existence, essences with facts? The neutral and 
timeless being of nausea, insults, cruelty, coneavity, and blue is 
possible being only; it is the ideal or description of how these things 
would look if they were seen, or what form they would possess if 
they existed. This unchangeable essence of each of them is quite 
independent of consciousness, but it is equally independent of 
waves, sky, ships, stomachs, eyes, and the whole flux of existence. 
What, I pray, is a nausea, or a cruelty, or an insult, or a landscape, 
which is not merely the character these things would have when per- 
ceived, but is an integral unperceived element in the actual material 
world? In general, what is the meaning of a nervous system 
responding to a secondary quality, a feeling, a proposition, or any- 
thing but a motion? Are we not being buffeted by a maddening 
perversion of language? Of course the reaction will vary with the 
quality of the motion that provokes it, and if, speaking in a way at 
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once pedantic and slovenly, we say that a formula for motion is a 
motion, and that the sort of motion the nervous system reacts on 
when we see blue is blue, we may proclaim that the nervous system 
reacts on the formula and the color as given in consciousness. But it 
is a foreed generalization to conclude, because in the ease of gross 
contacts we look for what actually touches us, that in all cases we 
are conscious of all our nervous system responds to, and conscious 
of nothing else; or that because when we react upon light we are 
conscious of a bright color, it is this bright color that we react upon. 
The light reacted upon must have a direction and a motion, neither 
of which appears in the bright color; or are we seriously expected to 
believe that when a plant reacts differently on light of different rates 
of vibration it reacts on different colors as the human eye perceives 
them, and perceives the very same without eyes? Yet Mr. Holt says 
that animal psychology is a more solid science than human psychol- 
ogy because by seeing what animals react upon we can see at once 
what they feel, whereas tiresome people who talk might tell us they 
felt something different. And I think that the science of animal 
behavior is, indeed, more solid than descriptive ethics; because when 
an animal reacts on colors, it is easy to translate that stimulus and 
that reaction into mechanical terms, abstracting from those of our 
own perception; whereas in descriptive ethics our private prejudices 
are hard to drop, and the mechanical equivalent for a code of honor 
or an ascetic discipline escapes us altogether. 

Mr. Holt runs into these extravaganeces in order to avoid ‘‘intro- 
jection’’; but I think his econeeption of pure or neutral being 
affords a simpler means of avoiding it, if we admit—what the wise 
have long known--that experience is full of unsubstantial objects, 
that is, of pure or neutral beings not embodied in the material en- 
vironment to which the nervous system responds. This would not 
require us to say that these unsubstantial objects—dreams, fictions, 
secondary qualities, mathematical and formal entities—are in the 
mind, much less (absurd phrase) that they are made of mental stuff. 
The unsubstantial is made of nothing; and to speak of the stuff that 
dreams are made of, or of the very coinage of the brain, is to speak 
of what is coined or made of nothing, since like the unsubstantial 
fabric of a vision it leaves not a wrack behind. Consciousness itself 
is unsubstantial and not only is made of no stuff, but has no filling; 
and the phrase ‘‘contents of consciousness’’ is a clumsy and mis- 
leading metaphor, taken too seriously by the Germans. Mind can 
have no contents, but only objects. Of course, I should not take it 
into my head to quarrel with such idioms as that things occupy the 
attention, come into one’s mind, or fill one’s thoughts; but no one 
blessed with a little merey towards language would press these 
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metaphors so hard as to infer that ideas or dreams or arguments 
were so many gold-fish made of attention-stuff, swimming in a con- 
sciousness that filled the bowl] of a skull. Words are feathery things 
not made to be pressed, but to be sent back and forth lightly and 
smartly, like a shuttleecock; and philosophers who press them in 
search of accuracy only pound them to death. We say loosely that 
things are in the mind when they are nowhere; and what leads us 
into that way of speaking is the fact that these homeless objects enter 
the history of the world only when somebody thinks of them and in 
virtue of that fact. But they remain essentially what they are 
severally—musie music, mathematics mathematics, angels angels— 
and are not mental in substance, locus, or ontological relations; for 
to enter the history of this world is not ontologically necessary to any 
timeless and merely formal thing. 

However much we may strive to identify consciousness with its 
objects, if we admit that consciousness exists at all, we must admit, 
I suppose, that it makes a new group or specious unit out of those 
objects. Selection individuates the part selected. What is ex- 
eluded, though it remains in being just as before—materially, if its 
being was material, logically, if its being was logical—does not at- 
tain that sort of intensity or actuality which attention bestows on the 
conscious part. If the new realists deny this, would they not do 
better not to attempt a definition of consciousness at all, but to deny 
that it is definable, because like being it is universal? If what the 
nervous system selects is not thereby suffused with any specious 
unity, emphasis, or luminosity which it did not have before, must 
we not assume that all being, and every possible cross-section of it, 
vibrates with consciousness, and that every quality, proposition, and 
term carries with it the perpetual apprehension and assertion of 
itself? In that case the nervous system would do nothing for con- 
sciousness, and we ought to agree with M. Bergson that it is not an 
organ of consciousness at all, but only of motion. But then what a 
mystery it becomes, or rather what a contradiction, that conscious- 
ness should actually carve out the parts of being that the nervous 
system responds to, and should surround them with a false darkness! 

**A navigator,’’ Mr. Holt writes, ‘‘exploring his course at night 
with the help of a searchlight illuminates a considerable expanse of 
wave and cloud... and other objects that lie above the horizon. 
Now the sum total of all surfaces thus illuminated . . . is defined, 
of course, by the contours and surface composition of the region 

. and by the searchlight and its movement, and by the progress 
of the ship. The manifold so defined, however, is neither ship nor 
searchlight, nor any part of them, but is a portion (oddly selected) 
of the region through which the ship is passing. This cross-section, 
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as a manifold, is clearly extended in space, and extended in time as 
well, since it extends through some watches of the night. It includes 
also color qualities. This cross-section, furthermore, is in no sense 
inside the searchlight, nor are the objects that make up the cross- 
section in any way dependent on the searchlight for their substance 
or their being’’ (p. 171). This simile expresses admirably the man- 
ner in which the field of external perception is unfolded as we live; 
and we need not quarrel with the fact that the name consciousness is 
not given, as we should have given it, to the light issuing from the 
lantern, but rather to the things on which it falls. That is, after all, 
a matter of language, though not unimportant, since it favors the 
silent elimination of actual consciousness from the problem. What 
is to be noted is that a searchlight playing on things divides them 
physically into a lighted and a dark portion, as the sunlight does the 
moon; and this demareation is obvious to any bystander. When the 
light of thought, however, or even of vision, falls on half an object, 
no dividing line whatever is visible to a third person between the two 
halves. Besides, the simile does not express well the manner in which 
things lapse from the field of attention or are sustained in it. This 
field is more like the wake of the ship, or the luminous tail of a 
comet, with a sharp nucleus forward, where attention bites, and a 
vague dishevelled trail behind, in which some elements are pro- 
longed or keep reappearing, and others go under at once, while many 
new eddies and figures are formed of themselves. In other words, 
the field of consciousness, not to speak of consciousness itself, is a 
symphony of memories, suggestions, impulses, and inventions; it is a 
life and a discourse, rather than a cross-section of any external world, 
even of one conceived as compacted of all the logical terms and rela- 
tions that might describe it. 

About the unity of consciousness Mr. Holt says rather petulant 
things, such as that the idea of succession is a succession of ideas, 
although ‘‘the representative theory would never countenance any- 
thing so obviously true.’’ He goes on to explain that when we imag- 
ine anything extended our mind is extended, and when we imagine 
anything past, our mind is past, so that, I suppose, when we imagine 
something future or something unreal, our mind must be future or 
unreal, too. This result is instructive; it comes logically enough of 
identifying active cognition with passive images, and passive images 
with operating material objects—quicksands of confusion which are 
none the firmer because much modern philosophy is built upon them. 
In the cognition of succession there is a movement perceived, and if 
the elements that seem to take one another’s place are called ideas, 
there is a given succession of ideas. But in that sense of the word 
idea the actual experience of succession is no idea; it is an act of ap- 
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prehension, such as Mr. Holt prefers to ignore. Yet he would not 
maintain, I presume, that every succession of ideas, however discrete 
and disjoined, is an idea of succession; but why not, if one thing 
simply is the other? I know how irritating the unity of conscious- 
ness can be made. What have we not suffered from the ambiguities 
and the humbug hanging about a unity that unified now because it 
was the flash of attention or synthetic glance of apprehension itself; 
again because it was the nominal ego identical in all experiences, who- 
ever might have them; a third time because it was a person that en- 
dured as events passed and gathered them one after the other in his 
capacious memory ; once more because it was a grammar of cognition, 
peculiar, but essential to the human mind, which limited and strained 
human experience, passing it through the sieve of innate faculties; 
or finally because it was a creative fiat that generated all the universe 
and its history, according to a dumb inward demand? All these uni- 
fications except the first were speculative, and either merely nominal, 
or loose and not extant; and if we understand by consciousness the 
seattered experiences of a human being from the cradle to the grave, 
I should agree with Mr. Holt that the unity of consciousness has been 
much exaggerated, and that such unity as exists in a man’s life is to 
be measured by the degree in which his thoughts and actions embody 
some coherent genius or character. The unity of apperception, how- 
ever, can not be exaggerated because it is no matter of degree or quan- 
tity. It is a constitutive form, as forms of articulation constitute 
words, and what is not subject to it simply does not enter the mind. 
It is the mental counterpart to the response of the nervous system. 
To think you have composed consciousness by collecting its objects is 
like thinking you have created knowledge by collecting a library. 
Mr. Holt overlooks the mental expression of animal responses be- 
cause throughout he understands by consciousness not awakened at- 
tention contrasted with unconsciousness, but the group of objects 
noticed contrasted with all else that lies in the field of being. Now 
to be gathered into a library distinguishes a group of books from all 
others quite as effectually as to be read, chewed, and inwardly di- 
gested. In fact it distinguishes them better: because it is easy to 
discover what volumes have or have not their place upon certain 
shelves, but who shall say what mastication, digestive juices, forget- 
fulness, and spontaneous variation may have let into a man’s mind 
in reading? How much simpler, then, to maintain boldly that read- 
ing does not exist, but only book-buying, and that consciousness is not 
any inward difference between feeling and not feeling, noticing and 
not noticing anything, but is that collection of things which secure a 
response from the nervous system, as a library is that collection of 
boeks which have secured a nervous response from the book-buyer. 
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Yet is it not a pity that to make things simpler, or to satisfy a mania 
for ‘‘monism’’ and a certain joy in originality, the heart-searching 
discoveries of German philosophy should be hushed up? For no 
serious attempt is made to refute or to reinterpret them; they are 
simply flouted. 

By this unconeern we undoubtedly rid ourselves of something 
inconvenient in the theory of knowledge, whether the image, or the 
thing, or knowledge itself is not quite clear, and perhaps ought not 
to be asked; at any rate, we avoid dualism and the representative 
theory. What are these? Anyone who sees a difference between one 
thing and anything else is, in one sense, a dualist, and at the same 
time a monist, since he sees a relation between the two things. In 
this particular case, however, is dualism the doctrine that the act of 
knowing is one thing and the thing known is another? Or is it rather 
the doctrine that knowledge of things is impossible because they are 
screened from us by ideas in the mind, which, as Berkeley and Kant 
taught, are the only objects of knowledge? The latter sort of dualism 
should indeed be short-lived, since if ideas are the only objects of 
knowledge, things ought never to have been heard of, and may be 
dropped. But Mr. Holt says (justly, I think) that ideas are a spe- 
cial sort of thing; so that a dualism between material things and 
ideas, each taken as a distinet group of logical beings, is not im- 
pugned by him. Representation, too, is admitted in the sense that 
one object may be the sign of another, as writing is of speech; but in 
admitting this Mr. Holt adds that a symbol ean represent nothing in 
the thing symbolized save what is identical in the two; as a map or a 
photograph represents the distribution of parts, but not the size of the 
original. To be represented a thing must be reproduced bodily, it 
can not be merely suggested. Nevertheless a photograph by its 
chiaroscuro, and a map by conventional tints, outlines, or numbers, 
represent the relief of the object without reproducing it; and a 
written word, which reproduces only the order of elements in the 
spoken word (and this only if we disregard diphthongs, silent let- 
ters, and other anomalies) nevertheless suggests the sound, which it 
does not reproduce. Do the individual letters represent or do they 
not represent the wholly different individual sounds which we utter 
when we read them? If a sign represents only such elements in the 
original as it reproduces, I hardly see how it conveys anything 
further than what it is bodily, or how it remains a symbol at all 
rather than a smaller and intransitive original in its own person. 
Whatever use of the term representation we choose to adopt, whence 
does consciousness fetch the heterogeneous supplementary elements 
which are undoubtedly evoked? I should agree with Mr. Holt or 
with any critic of psychological association that it would be silly to 
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say, meaning it literally, that the mind furnished these supplements. 
Nemo dat quod non habet ; and until the association has operated and 
hatched the image afresh, the mind does not have that image to give. 
Doubtless it is the machinery of the brain that from time to time gives 
birth to it, as the atmosphere gives birth from time to time to ‘‘iden- 
tical’’ flashes of lightning; but that carries us even farther away 
from the given symbol. 

All this, however, is but a minor complication in our author’s 
argument. The chief offense which representative knowledge gives 
him, and gives all the immediatists, is not that it is representative, 
but that it is knowledge. One object, they admit, may represent 
another, but that an idea or thought that has none of the qualities of 
its object should know and describe that object is what altogether 
confounds them. Of course, if thought is ignored and the word idea 
is used passively and intransitively as Berkeley used it, for an image 
or a definition, an idea can not know anything different from itself, 
nor anything identical with itself, nor anything whatever. It is not 
cognitive at all, not being a consciousness or spirit, but only an object 

ya term. Idea, however, in psychology is properly a transitive 
“/ term like opinion or sensation indicating an operation of the mind 
upon an object, not the dead object itself; it is the act of conceiving, 
as sensation is the act of feeling. In this active sense neither ideas 
nor sensations can resemble, in any pertinent respect, that which they 
know or feel. They are cognitive or intellectual experiments, having 
intent, scope, and intensity, but no more identical with their objects 
than shots are identical with their targets; and I do not observe that 
a shot, in order to hit, has to become like its target in color, shape, 
r substance. Of course, if people insist that intelligence, or the 
Zfraculty of knowing, can not exist, because they can give no account of 
““ it, and that, therefore, all men and angels must be without it, and are 
doubly fools if they pretend to have such a thing, we can only bow 
our heads; yet the aversion of recent philosophy from intelligence 
ean not destroy intelligence, so long as life continues to find its ex- 
pression in it. If logic and psychology unite in proving that it is 
impossible to be a mind, because everything must be an object or a 
set of objects, logic and psychology must permit the mindful few 

to disregard them: for a thing is possible enough if it occurs. 

To eut Gordian knots in this fashion, by denying some chief 
element in the situation, is more dazzling than satisfactory: witness 
how the idealistic solution, that makes everything so easy by deny- 
ing the existence of external things, has left us chafing and returning 
to our vomit. All the religions and philosophies in the world leave 
the world still standing, and soon seem a very little thing in it. 
Many years ago the Scotch realists decided to purge away the ideas; 
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but since that medicine took no effect, the American realists have now 
decided to double the dose, and to abolish the mind as well, telling us 
that what we eall ideas and what we eall minds are simply parts 
or collections of objects. I suspect that what seems to some of us 
the blindness of this procedure seems rational’ courage to these 
realists only because, in spite of their name, they are still idealists at 
the back of their heads. Mr. Holt speaks (preface, p. xi) of the 

‘‘eonerete whole of experience,’’ meaning, apparently, the whole 

universe. Yet the universe, according to his explicit doctrine, is 

independent of experience and far outruns it on every side, so that 

it ean be called the world of experienee only by accident, because 

experience has touched a corner of it, as America might be called 

the world of Columbus. Yet when it is instinetively named ‘‘the 

conerete whole of experience,’’ I suspect that it is being identified 

with experience as a whole, and that we are being pulled back into 

absolute idealism. from which this sort of realism has not really cut 

loose. For if actual consciousness was assumed at the beginning as 

an unquestionable correlate of all being, one can see why the need 

of actual consciousness should not be felt when the field of view of 

some particular animal is considered. If the group of things per- 

ceived by that animal could be somehow delimitated, the mental 
presence of that group need then give us no further pause, since 

mental presence was assumed to be native to all being from the 

beginning. If this suspicion of mine is unjust, I should be glad to 

have it dispelled; but how else are we to explain that a whole book 

should be written on the concept of consciousness, and the concept 

of actual consciousness should not once be broached in it? 

The identification of actual things with the form or description 
of them leads to another paradox, with which all the new realists 
seem especially pleased, namely, that various minds, in knowing the 
same thing, know one another, and are, to that extent, the same mind. 
If a mind is its images, and its images are its object, a mind evi- 
dently can know nothing but itself (again the most orthodox ideal- 
ism) and when two minds are identical, in that they have the same 
object, each in knowing itself knows the other also, and no less 
directly, although, it must be confessed, without knowing that it does 
so. If when Othello and Leontes are jealous the quality of their 
jealousy is the same, their two consciousnesses will be, in so far, 
identical; and as they know the same thing they are in so far the 
same thing and know and are one another. This will not prevent 
each of them, I conceive, from remaining perfectly ignorant of the 
existence of the other or of the fact that the other was ever jealous; 
though the quality of jealousy which each has endured may be the 
same. 
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This new philosophy, then, is certainly not out of the wood, but it 
has cleared some hopeful paths in it. It posits a whole realm of neu- 
tral or essential being; it reasserts that truth, form, and material ex- 
istence are independent of knowledge; and it places consciousness, 
after all, on a different level from its objects, since it admits that con- 
sciousness comes and goes, not with these objects, but with an animal 
reaction upon them. Mr. Holt in particular has a sense for the pathos 
of the natural world, in its intelligible structure and tragic fertility, 
a sense which makes him rise sometimes from his needless paradoxes 
and controversial spleen into a sincere eloquence. ‘‘I have asserted 
these ideas,’’ he says (pp. 257-258), ‘‘to be mere vague nuclei of neu- 
tral entities, denizens at large of my ridiculous realm of being, non- 
vital, unreal, untrue, and un-everything else save un-being. 

But the meanings I have intended are just those things that we meet 
every day—both small and large, vague and clear, faint and glaring, 
soft and harsh, pleasant and agonizing, living and dead.’”’ Forgetful 
and reckless as this philosophy may be, and partly because it is rather 
forgetful and reckless, I feel that it is the coming philosophy: I say 
coming, not coming to stay. Philosophies come and go not for their 
truth or falsehood, but for emphasizing and extending insights preva- 
lent in particular circles or ages. The next age or circle finds that 
emphasis wanton and that extension extravagant; something else, it 
feels, is what is really obvious and typical. A hundred years ago people 
could be enthralled by the idea that the universe and all that therein 
is were simply terms in their personal experience, created and pro- 
jected by a lurid genius struggling in their heart. We are no longer 
so romantic; yet, in our democratic humility, some of us are secretly 
sentimental; and it melts us to be told that nature, falsely thought 
mechanical by our heartless elders, is the work of a tender genius, 
not personal or lurid now, but laborious, crawling, and multitudi- 
nous, which is making, with a mother’s pangs, for a life all growth 
and love. <A vitalist, evolutionary, mystical philosophy is accord- 
ingly not without its vogue. In America, however,—and this is 
very significant, because the new America is simply modernism un- 
encumbered—the shrill note of mechanical action and the shrill in- 

telligence adapted to it dominate everything else; and a philosophy 

which sees in outer things the obvious and typical reality and in the 

mind merely the same outer things in so far as they are responded 

to in action, is just the philosophy, I should say, to catch the ear 

of the times; for only those who are docile to their age are able to 

instruct it. Besides, these external things are conceived at once 

pictorially, to conciliate the impressionists, and algebraically, to con- 

ciliate the calculators. Error is identified pragmatically with failure 

and with buried opinions—so that if I foresaw and refuted a coming 
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superstition, it is I that should be refuted by it and proved super- 
stitious—and purpose is identified with presumable destiny or move- 
ment in any assignable direction; identifications which are also very 
modern and American in spirit. All this is, in a sense, as it should 
be. Other insights have had and will have their innings; and it 
would be unreasonable to demand spiritual concentration or great 
flights of thought from those whose cue is to deny thought and 
spirit, or to explain them away. But how deny or explain away 
actual thinking? Simply by identifying thought with its immediate 
objects, and then looking for these objects in the texture of the mate- 
rial world. Hence a double inquiry forees itself upon this school, an 
inquiry for which it is well equipped and for which the moment is pro- 
pitious; namely, to analyze more sharply than any one has yet done 
both the immediate objects of experience and the texture of matter. 
Given a scrupulous inventory of each of these spheres (including the 
logical, non-substantive penumbra of relations surrounding them, 
and of things that may be truly said of them) it would be easy to 
confront the two and see if one is really a portion of the other. 
Meantime, whatever the result might be on that issue, science would 
have gained a closer view into some dark corners of nature. 

G. SANTAYANA. 






















THE EXTERNALITY OF RELATIONS? 





HOSE realists who hold the doctrine of the externality of rela- 

tions have seemed to be more interested in drawing out the 
consequences of their principle than in discussing or proving it. It 
is not an altogether grateful task to examine the problem critically, 
because it has been formulated in such a context that what one has to 
say is apt to seem abstract formalism to one party to the debate, or 
an elaborate petitio to the other. Some division of the question seems 
to be the first thing needed, and this paper is intended as a modest 
attempt to further it. 

What, then, in the first place, is meant by ‘‘externality of rela- 
tions’’? In the ‘‘Platform of Six Realists’’ the principle is affirmed 
by all but one of the six, but it is fully defined only by Mr. Marvin 
and Mr. Spaulding, while the principle on which all five agree is 
really the possibility of one entity entering unchanged into more 
than one relational context. Besides this, there is certainly a dif- 
ference of emphasis, if nothing more, between the formulation of Mr. 
Marvin and that of Mr. Spaulding. But as these gentlemen always 
appeal to Mr. Russell when this question is under discussion, I sup- 
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1 Read before the Western Philosophical Association at Chicago, April 9, 
1914. 
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pose it is fair to take his statement of the doctrine as canonical; and 

according to this, it consists of two propositions: ‘‘(1) Relatedness 
does not imply any corresponding complexity in the relata; (2) any 
given entity is a constituent of many different complexes.’’ * 

Three proofs seem to be offered for this doctrine by its advo- 
eates; and I think that these proofs help one to understand the con- 
clusion, though the possibility of this is denied in their logic. These 
proofs are (1) that from asymmetrical relations; (2) that from the 
nature of analysis; and (3) that from the relations of simple terms. 

An asymmetrical relation is defined by Mr. Russell as one in 
which one term is so related to another that the second does not in 
its turn bear a similar relation to the first; eRy, but not yRr. Typ- 
ical cases of such a relation are that of a whole to its part, or of a 
greater quantity to a less. Mr. Russell argues that such relations are 
unintelligible on both the monadistiec and the monistice theories of 
relation, that is, on the theory which grounds the relation in the na- 
ture of the related terms and, therefore, he holds, reduces every 
relation to two propositions; and on the theory which grounds the 
relation in the system to which its terms belong and ultimately, 
therefore, in the nature of the universe or of the absolute. He also 
holds, and argues elaborately to show, that such asymmetrical rela- 
tions are involved in number, quantity, order, space, time, and mo- 
tion. And from this he draws the conclusion that ‘‘we ean hardly 
hope for a satisfactory philosophy of mathematics so long as we ad- 
here to the view that no relation can be ‘purely external.’ ’’*® 

This is obviously a topic which the inexpert in modern mathe- 
maties will very properly be cautious in approaching. Over this 
gateway to the new realism, as of old over that to the Academy, there 
is a warning inscription; and in this ease it seems to read: ‘‘ Let no 
one who is not versed in Cantor, Dedekind, and Frege, enter here.’’ 
Perhaps this is why this particular proof of the externality of rela- 
tions has usually been accepted or rejected as proffered, without dis- 
cussion of its specific grounds. But it is open to the layman to no- 
tice that a strong party among the mathematicians have opposed Mr. 
Russell’s conclusions. This mathematical opposition has at last 
made its appearance in the philosophical debate in the interesting 
article of Mr. Schweitzer. In the course of this article Mr. 
Schweitzer maintains two theses which, if allowed, dispose of this 
proof. They are: (1) that asymmetrical relations are no more ulti- 
mate in mathematics than symmetrical; (2) that asymmetrical 
mathematical relations are explicable on an internal basis. I speak 
as a fool; but Mr. Schweitzer seems to make a good ease, and I am 


2‘<The Basis of Realism,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., page 158. 
3‘*“The Principles of Mathematics,’’ page 226. 
4 This JOURNAL, Vol. XI., page 169. 
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glad to avail myself of his intervention as a dispensation from this 
phase of the argument. 

But the general theory of relations which underlies this discus- 
sion is in any ease a philosophical topic; and it is to this that I con- 
fine my remarks under this head. Mr. Russell asserts that the only 
alternative to the external theory of relations is a choice between 
monadism and monism, between Leibnitz and Mr. Bradley. One or 
neither! I would suggest that the proper answer is, both—and pos- 
sibly something which is not included in either theory taken by itself. 
No terms confront us which are self-sufficient in such a way that 
they contain within themselves all their relational destiny; nor, on 
the other hand, do they merge in a bare identity or wholeness which 
leaves no room for their specifie differences. Reality is an intelligible 
system of distinguishable entities. When we distinguish these enti- 
ties, we recognize that they have specific natures of their own; when 
we say that they are related in this way or that, we recognize that 
their natures are such as to allow them to take a certain position in 
this or that systematic connection. However inseparable the specific 
natures and the system may be ontologically, they remain separate 
aspects of reality for our thought. Apply this to Mr. Russell’s 
chosen example of the assymetrie relation—A is greater than B. A 
and B each have specific magnitudes; thus the relation in question 
is grounded in A and B; but not in A and B apart from the quanti- 
tative system to which they belong. In that system these magnitudes 
have a determinate order; and this is what we mean when we say 
that A is greater than B, or that B is less than A. And if it is urged 
that this merely postpones the difficulty, which arises anew in regard 
to the relation of the magnitudes, I would reply that the objection 
is merely verbal. We do not usually make explicit mention of the 
systematie background in our judgment, but the judgment in this 
ease really means that A and B have each their own place in the 
quantitative system. 

The second argument for the externality of relations is based on 
the knowledge relation. It is said that if this relation is internal to 
the thing known, knowledge becomes impossible. A usual way of 
stating it is this: ‘‘If knowledge modifies its object, the object can 
never be known.’’ Or again, it is said that as all thinking implies 
the validity of the analytie method, the validity of analysis ean not 
be denied without self-contradiction. The first statement is gravely 
ambiguous. If it means that all who reject the doctrine of external 
relations hold that the aet of knowing makes or alters the things 
known, it must be denied; only subjective idealists would say this, 
and many of them would make serious reservations in doing so. 


This meaning of the statement is, however, the only one on which 
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the difficulty it asserts presents itself. The oniy sense in which we 
ean all accept the statement, ‘‘ Knowledge modifies its objects,’’ is that 
of the truism, ‘‘ All known objects are knowable,’’ or that of the pos- 
tulate, ‘‘ All reality is intelligible.’’ ‘‘Omne ens et unum et verum 
et bonum,’’ say the Scholastics. Nothing new in the postulate, cer- 
tainly; and how trivial the truism! Nevertheless, either accepted, 
this particular argument for the externality of relations, in the sense 
in which the doctrine is defined by Mr. Russell, breaks down. For 
either truism or postulate implies a complexity in the thing known 
corresponding to the knowledge of it. It is one thing to be so-and- 
so, and another to be knowable as so-and-so. In fact, I think that if 
the realists are to maintain the second of Mr. Russell’s principles— 
‘*Any given entity is a constituent of many different complexes’’— 
in regard to the knowing complex, then they must give up the first. 
‘*Relatedness does not imply any corresponding complexity in the 
relata.’’ It is the same knowable A which is, let us say, an as yet 
undiscovered disturbance of the ether, and which is afterwards 
known; this by the second principle. But if so, it is as complex as it 
is later found to be, and at least is knowable; thus the knowing rela- 
tion is grounded in it, and the first principle is contradicted. 

Mr. Spaulding’s ‘‘Defense of Analysis’’ offers another form of 
this argument. He asserts that the internal relations theory implies, 
in one of its aspects, that ‘‘the parts or elements are all constituted 
by their relations to all other parts in the same complex.’’ There- 
fore, ‘‘in strict consistency with the constitutive theory, it is im- 
possible to find or pick out, or identify, any entity as.a genuine term; 
but the theory is stated, argued, and known—supposedly as an ob- 
jective theory—and terms and propositions are identified as just 
those terms or propositions; and principles of proof are accepted.’’ 
It follows, he coneludes, that the theory refutes itself, since it must 
use the theory of external relations for both its statement and its 
defense.® 

The reply to this is that the dilemma does not hold; external re- 
lations are not the only alternative to exhaustively constitutive rela- 
tions. Relations sometimes constitute terms of discourse, or entities 
of definition; they never constitute existences. 

But the conception of analysis itself is one of the chief difficulties 
here. Mr. Spaulding says: ‘‘The adequacy and validity of analysis 
ean be demonstrated if both the terms and the organizing relations, 
to whose discovery analysis also leads, are considered.’’® Exactly! 
But the trouble is, that on the theory of external relations, the rela- 
tions must be, for analysis, terms of the complex. Mr. Russell recog- 


5‘“The New Realism,’’ pages 165, 167. 
6 Jbid., page 168. 
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nizes this. ‘‘Propositions,’’ he says, ‘‘are not completely specified 
when their parts are all known. . . . The fact seems to be that a 
relation is one thing when it relates, and another when it is merely 
enumerated as a term in a collection.’’7 

Go a step farther. Propositions bear relations to one another, of 

contradiction, implication, and so on; they are in their turn terms 
of a higher order. But it would be obviously absurd to say that 
these relations ‘‘imply no corresponding complexity in their relata,’’ 
that they are not grounded in their terms. Take these propositions 
as known; then the continuity of their nexus is the manifestation to 
us of the transitive and dynamie character of reality in its most in- 
clusive sense, and of the individual’s knowledge as well. It would 
seem that to this we might all agree; for all of us—realists, idealists, 
and pragmatists—agree that reality is known in propositions. It is 
in our conceptions of how this happens that we differ. The neo- 
realist usually holds that propositions, and other entities, whether 
existent or subsistent, enter a special type of complex, the knowledge- 
complex, without undergoing any other change in doing so. The 
idealist often holds—as for that matter Aristotle seems to have held 
—that it is just in being known that reality fully is, that it receives 
its final finish, its actus. The pragmatist holds that knowing is a 
process of doubt-discovery, in which an existent is modified into a 
(subsistent) proposition. Now I submit that it is at least arguable 
that each of these three positions, however great their differences 
otherwise, is consistent with the statement, ‘‘reality is known as it 
is through propositions.’’ But if so, then it follows from what has 
just been said that they are all three, and that of the realist not 
least, inconsistent with the external theory of relations. 

The third argument for externality I quote from Mr. Russell: 
‘A term A may have a relation to a term B without there being any 
constituent of A corresponding to this relation. If this were false, 
simple terms could have no relations, and therefore could not enter 
into complexes; hence every term would have to be strictly indefi- 
nitely complex.’’§ 

The first reply to this which occurs to one takes us back to Plato. 
It is, of course, that there must be a constituent of A corresponding 
to the relation (or of B, as the case may be), or else a relation of the 
relation to A (or B) will be necessary, and so on ad infinitum. 

A formal rebuttal of this sort proves nothing, of course; but it 
does make us aware that we need to examine the presuppositions of 
the argument. These presuppositions are, I think, those on which 
the theory of external relations really rests, when it is strictly de- 


7“*The Principles of Mathematics,’’ page 140. 
8 This JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., page 159. 
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fined and kept clear of extraneous questions. The presuppositions 
seem to be two: (1) There are absolutely simple terms; (2) The only 
alternative to ultimate simplicity is infinite complexity. 

In the ease of conerete existing entities, the first proposition must 
be denied. There is none of them, perceived or conceived, which 
does not contain distinguishable aspects or internal differences; each 
and every one of them is, if I may use the phrase for once, a unity in 
difference. As to subsistents, they are either defined or indefinable ; 
if defined, they are obviously not simple; if indefinables, then they 
are constituted by their relations as stated in the fundamental axioms 
of the sciences in which they appear. This very pertinent objection 
to externalism was clearly stated, in the case of the indefinables of 
mathematics, some three years ago, by Mr. De Laguna; and, so far 
as I know, none of the adherents of the theory has replied to it.° Its 
truth is implied in all that Mr. Russell says about points, to mention 
only one example. 

The simples of Mr. Russell, so far as he names them, seem to be 
always subsistents, and usually indefinables; or else sense-primitives, 
if I may eall them so, such as colors. Now in the ease of any color- 
sensation, for example, we always find the distinguishable aspects of 
eolor-tone, saturation, and brightness; and this is the only color- 
term which can be in question for the purposes of this discussion, 
since it is the only one which enters into relations which ean be de- 
scribed as external in any sense—the hue as mere hue has no inde- 
pendent existence of its own. 

The second presupposition is that if simple terms can have no 
relations, all terms must be infinitely complex. This is another in- 
stance of neglect of the systematic background. Relations do not re- 
quire to be entirely grounded in the term; sometimes the complexity 
involved is almost wholly in the system in which the terms occur. 
Musie is a striking example of this; some of you may remember the 
famous passage of Cardinal Newman on that topic. Its opening 
words exactly illustrate the point I am trying to make: ‘‘There are 
seven notes in the scale; make them fourteen; yet what a slender 
outfit for so vast an enterprise! What science brings so much out of 
so little! Out of what poor elements does some great master in it 
create his new world!’’ 

The method of discussion which I have followed in this paper may 
seem to some too formal and abstract. I can only plead, in the words 
of Mr. Russell, that it is often the case in philosophy that applica- 
tions are more interesting than fundamentals. The analysis has been 
purposely made rather formal, and ontological terms have been em- 


9 See his article, ‘‘The Externality of Relations,’’ Philos. Review, Vol. XX., 
pages 612 ff. 
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ployed instead of epistemological, so far as possible, partly to avoid 
any appearance of begging the question, and partly because I think 
the realists are justified in demanding that it be discussed from this 
side. Their theory in this respect, however, has often been better than 
their practise. It seems to me that the real issue has been much be- 
fogged by bringing in partiy extraneous matter, such as the question 
of independence in knowledge; to ask, for example, whether de- 
pendence is a relation, or, on the contrary, whether all relations are 
dependenees, is to start an endless debate, which is quite useless until 
the prior question of the externality of relations in general is settled 
—and then becomes, I think, superfluous. 

Moreover, if my criticism of the three proofs is correct, it is not 
merely negative, but leads to this positive result,—that the first prin- 
ciple in Mr. Russell’s statement of the doctrine, with which I began, 
must be denied, while the second is valid, at least in many cases, for 
I notice that none of the objections to the proofs applies to it. I 
therefore conelude that while every related term has a complexity 
in it which corresponds to, and in part accounts for, its relation, it 
is formally possible that the same term may be a member of an in- 
definite number of complexes. And this I would propose as the valid 
formal theory of relations, as far as it goes. 

Additional confirmation of this result is to be gained from the 
application of the methodological test, recently suggested by Mr. 
Tawney.'® Since the development of science depends on the investi- 
gation and establishment of relations, to assume the absence of any 
corresponding complexity in relata would bring it up against dead 
walls on all sides. But on the other hand, to assert that no relative 
invariants are discoverable would be equally bad, since it would 
prevent all delimitation and definition of problems, and all formu- 
lation of general laws. 

It would not be fair to conelude this brief discussion without an 
acknowledgment of the justification and value of the recent realistic 
critique of ‘‘internality of relations.’’ Some idealists have been 
overprompt to use the doctrine as an immediate solvent of metaphys- 
ical problems, a sort of royal road from logie into theology. Their 
arguments have seemed to imply that if one caught hold of the uni- 
verse at any point, so to speak, then, since everything implies every- 
thing else, one could assume the whole system as though it were already 
known; then a dash of subjectivism, a reference to the ‘‘relating ac- 
tivity of the mind,’’ and the absolute consciousness was proved. The 
philosophy of the great idealists was not of this shallow and incon- 
sistent sort; and if the realists have aroused a general and merited 


10 See his article, ‘‘ Methodological Realism,’’ Philos. Review, Vol. XXIL., 
pages 284 ff. 
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ce ’ 


distrust of such ‘‘short and easy’’ methods in philosophizing, they 
deserve our gratitude for it. The subjective implications of ‘‘re- 
lation,’’ ‘‘relating,’’ and their kindred terms, are pitfalls for the 
unwary; perhaps it would be well to substitute a consideration of 
order or system for them. 

I conclude with a question which seems to suggest that more than 
categorical analysis may be necessary in order to solve the problem 
of relations completely. Are there unilateral relations? Aristotle 
and the Scholastics held that there were; and the neo-realists’ empha- 
sis on asymmetrical relations is a return to their point of view. 
Formal analysis seems to support them; for it would seem that a 
corresponding complexity in one of the terms, together with that of 
the systematic background, would be sufficient to ground the rela- 
tion. But modern natural science will have nothing to do with such 
relations; all its relations are bilateral. Perhaps this is an indica- 
tion of the limitations of formal analysis as such, though it does not 
invalidate its proper claims. 


Epmunp H. Ho.uanps. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
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Should Parmenides become reincarnate and review the metaphysical 
teachings of the past twenty-four centuries, it is probable that he would 
judge them in much the fashion of the author of this extensive work. 
For the sage of Elea, all things were demonstrably one, not in the sense 
of interrelatedness and collective organization, but in that secondary (and 
properly metaphorical) sense of common self-identical essence which is so 
dear to lovers of cosmic simplicity. In every object for him, the funda- 
mental and original thing, both in itself and for experience, was its exist- 
ence or being; its properties were secondary both logically and psycho- 
logically. Now, existence (being) is an identical factor in all things, 
admitting of no differences of degree or kind. An object either is or it 
is not. Hence the essence of all things is the same, and Xenophanes’s 
prophetic dictum, “ The All is One,” is literally true. By a like argu- 
ment this “ One” is changeless, that is, eternal. 

So likewise reasons our author, though he takes a step in advance, and 
identifies this “One” which is “ All” with a familiar object of ordinary 
belief. “ We must assert,” he says (p. 71), “that we all have a genuine 
consciousness of Being, Reality, What-we-are, without the remotest need 
of either quality or quantity to authenticate it to us as Being. Our 
consciousness of What-we-are, Reality, Absolute Being is never less than 
Ts, Space-Being, within which all thought lives, moves, and has its being, 
and in which all its motions are finally subsumed.” Our author thus 
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requires us to find the Absolute in experience independent of all econtent— 
a universal That with no What. This Absolute, he thinks, men have 
always known, and, apart from a few tours de force in philosophy, have 
never questioned; but they have not realized its importance,—that it is the 
Absolute. Now, however, He (the Absolute) whom some of us have 
ignorantly worshiped is declared unto us. He is Space. This is affirmed 
primarily on the ground that it can not be thought away, and that noth- 
ing can be thought of as existing independently of it. These reasons sug- 
gest materialism, but the author’s leanings are plainly idealistic. 

To continue: “Is,” he says (p. 41), “is surely the first and last 
affirmation which counts for any one or any thing. . . . Philosophy is 
being constantly pushed into the ‘ abyss ’-consciousness of Space, under 
the strongest conviction that it Is; our deepest experience is of this 
abyss.” (Naturally our author in his extensive reviews of the meta- 
physical systems of the past has little to say about Leibniz.) “ This Space- 
consciousness” (p. 43) “is the true prius of everything that can be 
thought or said. Its utter elimination of every ‘ image, feeling, or definite 
thought’ is what gives it its abounding value. For as such it is the Real 
that supremely negates everything but itself, and thus, through absolute 
negation, affirms itself as the everything on which and out of which all 
becomes that Is.1 And in such a consciousness, concrete and natural be- 
yond every experience of the concrete and natural, we have .. . never 
a vestige of a consciousness of diversity in being” (p. 52). That is, the 
All is One, and that One is Space. Parmenides was (pardonably) erude in 
thinking it to be matter. 

If one is so constituted that he can not be easy in his mind regarding 
the world until he has founded it securely upon a noumenal Absolute, it 
would seem that Mr. Allan’s conception should be a helpful one. The 
Absolute still remains inaccessible to experience as regards content (its 
whatness) as is the way with capitalized Absolutes, but, when identified 
with space, its thatness seems to be sufficiently vouched for empirically. 
Space is, indeed, as the author properly insists, not an object of percep- 
tion; but the elements, or empirical materials, from which our minds 
construct it are inextricably interwoven with all our experience of the 
natural world, indeed, with all experience whatsoever, according to Mr. 
Allan. May it not be maintained, therefore, that in this conception of 
the Absolute a long stride has been taken toward the proof of its existence? 
I make this suggestion with diffidence, for it may well be that one great 
charm of an Absolute is its inaccessibility to experience and remoteness 
from common life; in which ease our author’s well-meant attempt is likely 
to be but ill-received by his friends. 

Mr. Allan notes that there is a natural emotional reaction from his 
conception of the One and All on account of its emptiness; but he very 
properly denies that that is pertinent ground for obje’tinz to it. Of course, 
the Absolute is without content, or empty, for our sense-bound minds; it 
is necessarily so, since as to content we know (empirically) only phenom- 
ena. The Space Absolute, however, is no more empty than the various 
other predicated Absolutes from the authors of the Upanishads and 

1 Final italics mine. 
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Plotinus to Schelling and Hegel. This appears to be but another case 
where familiarity (7. e., with space) breeds contempt. Emptiness, how- 
ever, is, of course, but the phenomenal side of the Absolute. In itself, 
that is, beyond any experience of it possible to us, Space-Being is the all- 
potential, resplendent One of Neo-Platonism, “the grand Fons et Origo 
of all that is.” “ Kenesis is Pleroma.” “The Eternal in his endless 
Kenosis, empties Himself, and reveals thereby his inexhaustible fulness, 
his Space-Being.” Mr. Allan’s objection to other proposed Absolutes, 
such as the “ Absolute Unity ” of modern philosophy, a unity depending 
in part upon organization and not upon pure identity of essence alone, is 
that “we are never sure that this unity will not again diverge from its 
united state and plunge us into its former Duality, Plurality, Division, 
and differentiated Totality. We must first find the consciousness which 
can not by any possibility suggest even a hint of division... . And this 
consciousness, we maintain, is to be found in the consciousness of Space- 
Being” (p. 57). 

Our author is less happy when he turns to the identification of human 
personality with space. This is a point calling for special attention from 
him, for he holds that self-consciousness is the surest and most original 
of all forms of knowledge. Yet this is only loosely to be called self- 
consciousness, for there is only a vague awareness of an ego as object. 
The real awareness is of what we are. “ When we fill ‘I am’ with a con- 
tent of Space-Being, then, for the first time in our experience we have 
true knowledge, not of an ‘I am,’ but of What-We-Are. The conscious- 
ness of Space, and what-we-are is one. We find it impossible to think 
them differently ” (p. 45). At first this contention seems to be a contra- 
diction of the Parmenidean position that awareness of existence is prior 
to awareness of content, but we must remember that for the author space 
is absolute “is-ness.” Its only cognitive content is pure being; so that, 
for him, to know what we are is simply to know ourselves as indefeasible 
and uncontingent actuality. 

This explanation must also be borne in mind in his confident appeal to 
the reader’s introspection, as in the following (pp. 27ff.) : “ In reality, when 
we ‘enter ourselves,’ and focus our reflective powers . . . we are surprised 
to find that the ultimate residuum of being left to us as certified true or 
real is not a consciousness of a Thought, Feeling . .. not the ‘ partic- 
ulars’ of Hume, nor the ‘ Noumenon’ and ‘Phenomenon’ of Kant; nor 
yet the ‘ Notion’ or ‘Spirit ’ of Hegel. Neither is it the ‘molecule’ of 
science ... nor is it the ‘self’ of philosophy. ... We have not the 
faintest experience of such things [not even of thoughts and feelings ?]. 
What we truly and really experience is a consciousness of Space”! It is 
hard to acquit Mr. Allan of resort to an undistributed middle in this 
claim; for is he not saying—Space is pure and absolute being; We our- 
selves, as revealed in consciousness, are pure and absolute being, There- 
fore, we ourselves are space? This effort to identify space and personality 
by means of a common predicate is more or less evident on other pages. 
Of course, if all the properties of the two subjects were shown to be 
common, the argument would be valid, but that (impossible) result is not 
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effected, nor indeed attempted. What we are told is (p. 51) that, we have 
not the remotest consciousness of being sustained in being, but as simply 
self-existing Is, in the same way as we conceive Space as self-existing. 
What-we-are always yields the same consciousness which Space does.” 
In other places it is pointed out that space and the ego are alike in being’ 
immediately given in experience, in being whole (single) objects without 
parts, and in being simple and, so far as present to consciousness, un- 
limited. Be it so, what, on the other hand, is to be said of that remark- 
able and persistent trick of the ego of dividing the world into two parts— 
subject and object? This sort of thing Mr. Allan denies to space, which 
he holds to be the great unifier, not divider. One such disagreement of 
predicates evidently outweighs any number of cases of agreement when 
the question is one of identity. 

The bulk of this well-written, well-printed work is devoted to the 
application of the main thesis to questions of logic—the concept, the 
judgment, ete.—questions of physics, especially energy, and questions of 
theology, religion, and ethies. The character of the conclusions reached 
is suggested in the following extracts from the concluding chapter (pp. 
589ff.): “ The fact is clear that all thought is bent towards annihilating 
the conception of the essential Severance of Being. The same struggle 
has, of course, been evident in every religion in all ages. The strenuous 
efforts made to bridge the gulf between God and Man, as sundered from 
each other, by means of appeasement ... witness to the same trend of 
the world. But the human mind requires a genuine concrete basis [sub- 
stance?] ... before this Truth of Whole-Being can be reached. And no 
such basis is ever forthcoming from, or possible in, the conceptions of 
mere Motions, or Processes of Being. Neither Life nor Thought has the 
authority of Whole-Being given to it. Hence it is vain to found upon the 
processes of Evolution, or the processes of Biology, or upon the Cosmos or 
Thought.” 

“*T and the Father are one.’ Perhaps no words are of so much im- 
portance to mankind at this hour. In them personality is transcended. 
. . . Duality of being is only affirmed in order to be transcended in Indi- 
visible Being. ‘Personality’ is subsumed in Space-Being, which is still 
more than ‘ personal ’-being. ... We say, I Am. But this is not to say, 
‘Not you,’ ‘ Not the World,’ ‘ Not the Universe.’ There are no negations 
possible in this I Am, . . . when we say, ‘I Am,’ everything says it. It is 
the voice of Whole-Being. . . . In awe and adoration men then exclaim, 
‘This is God, who is immanent in all things.’ But when each thing is 
reverently interrogated, ‘ Art thou then God?’ each abashed whispers, ‘ He 
is not in us.’ ... Then men in their weary perplexity mutter, ‘He must 
then be beyond each thing.’ God transcends all things. Thus is God 
objectified, and becomes, Himself, a Thing. He is here, there; this, that. 
He is placed, sphered, isolated, and limited; men not discerning that the 
‘T Am’ is ever the voice of what they are: eternal Deep: Der Apgrund: 
Space-Being.” 

Wma. Forses Cootey. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Henri Poincaré. V. Voutterra, J. Hapamarp, P. Lanceviy, P. Boutrovx. 
Paris: Alean. 1914. Pp. 246. 


Following close upon the number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale (September, 1913) especially devoted to the work of Poincaré, is 
this new tribute to the greatest scientific genius of contemporary France, 
and although two of the contributing authors, M. Hadamard and M. 
Langevin, were also contributors to the former memorial, only one of 
them, M. Langevin, reprints his previous paper. It is inevitable that 
there should be a certain amount of repetition in a work of this sort, 
especially in the case of Poincaré, for he saw one problem only as a means 
of attaining the solution of another and his thought moved from mathe- 
matics to physics or astronomy as easily as in the counter direction. 

M. Volterra has not the grace of a Frenchman in paying his personal 
tribute to Poincaré’s genius, but his exposition of the mathematics is clear 
and illuminating even to a reader not trained in higher mathematics, 
and is in close relation to M. Hadamard’s development of the “ problem of 
three bodies” which conditioned so much of M. Poincaré’s researches in 
the field of molecular theory, dynamics, and celestial mechanics. 

M. Langevin’s paper is half again as long as any of the others. He 
exposits ably Poincaré’s contributions to analysis, mechanics, mathe- 
matical physics, the theories of Maxwell, Herzian waves, light, telegraphy, 
electro-technique, the theory of Lorenz, the principle of relativity, thermo- 
dynamics, satistical mechanics, kinetic theory, cosmology, the theory of 
radiations, the quanta, and even touches upon his philosophy. 

If M. Boutroux had been primarily a philosopher, his contribution might 
have profited, for although he has conscientiously disentangled the philo- 
sophie elements of Poincaré’s writings, neither he nor any other writer on 
the subject has as yet presented a well integrated study in this field. The 
materials are but flashes of illumination, yet the logical habits of their 
author’s mind presumably justify us in uniting them in a point of view 
that would readily lend itself to further elaboration. Indeed, the fifth 
chapter of the Derniéres Pensées, suggests that some such integration was 
beginning to take place in Poinearé’s mind, and it is an incalculable loss 
to philosophy that this process was not permitted to proceed. 

The volume closes with a curriculum vite, astounding in the activities 
indicated and the honors received. Once, at least, the world has not been 
unaware of the presense of phenomenal intelligence. 


Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 
CCLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. April, 1914. Logique et Psychologie 
(pp. 337-352): E. Gosnot.— “ Logic has ... for object the laws of the 
operations of the mind,” but logic must still be included in the psychology 
of intelligence. Vers U’Intuition Expérimentale de Electron (suite, 
pp. 353-378): A. Rey.—A continuation of a study of the experimental 
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data tending to substantiate the notion of the elementary electric charge. 
Droit du plus Fort et Droit dit “ Naturel” (pp. 879-402): A. Scutnz. - 
“  ,. . that which one calls the rights of the people are not what one calls 
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age is due to the acquisition of a feeling of their strength by the feeble of 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue following letter concerning the international competition for the 
centenary of Dante Alighieri’s death has recently been received. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE JOURNAL OF PuitosopHy, PsycHoLoGcy, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC MretTuHops: 


Permit us to call your attention to the following literary contest, com- 
memorative of the sixth anniversary of Dante’s death, which occurs in 1921. 

The Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica and the Catholic Committee 
for the Dante Centenary, in response to the noble suggestion of one of 
their members, Professor Augustin Gemelli, announce an international 
contest whose object is worthily to commemorate in the field of research so 
unforgetable a date. 

The theme of the contest to be: “To expose the philosophical and 
theological doctrines of Dante Alighieri, illustrating them at their source.” 
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We do not conceal the fact that the vastness of the theme proposed 
demands an extraordinary preparation on the part of the competitor and 
a labor of patient and arduous research. Neither do we conceal the fact 
that an exhaustive treatment carries with it grave difliculties, but we hope 
that there will be no lack of response, in view of the long period of time 
conceded. 

The essays must be received by four o’clock P. M. of the 31st day of 
January, 1920, at the cffice of the Secretary of the Italian Society for 
Philosophical and Psychical Research (Milan, Italy, Via P. Maroncelli 
23). They must be unedited and may be developed in any of the follow- 
ing languages: English, Italian, French, German, Latin. 

A commission to be named at the expiration of the contest by the 
promoters of same, and which shall be composed of learned men of ditferent 
countries, who have already promised their aid to this end, will examine 
the essays, and according to their decision, which is to be without appeal, 
they will assign a prize of Five Thousand Italian lire to the winner of the 
contest. 

Only one monograph can receive the premium, whether from the point 
of view of the exposition of doctrine, whether from that of the study of the 
sources in which Dante has dipped, or whether from that of bibliography. 
If none of the competitors succeeds in this task, it is left to the faculty of 
the Examining Committee to assign the sum total of Five THousanp 
Lire or a part of same, in such proportions as it may establish, to those 
essays which shall have worthily exposed particular phases of the proposed 
problem. The prize work or the essays honored with partial prizes are to 
remain the property of the promoters of the competition. These latter 
undertake to publish during the year 1921, the centenary year, the com- 
plete monograph or the collection of essays honored with partial prizes. 

The essays are to be delivered anonymously and must be accompanied 
by a sign or number to be repeated on a sealed envelope, which shall con- 
tain the competitor’s name and address. 

The Examining Committee in its sittings will follow the usual 
academic rules, 

For the Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica 
AGosTINo GEMELLI 
of the Royal University of Turin. 


For the Dante Centenary 
Proressor MESINI. 
Milano and Ravenna, June 15, 1914. 





Tue Ernst Haeckel foundation for monism has transferred to the 
University of Jena $75,000 for the Phyletische Archiv, a publication of 
the Phyletische Museum established by Professor Haeckel. 


Dr. CamiILLo Gotal, professor of pathology at Pavia, known especially 
for his investigations on the minute structure of the brain, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on July 7. 





